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MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 


[Micklegate Bar, York, with the arrival of a Royalist Baggage-Train.] 


Tar first object which strikes a visitor on entering an 
old town is the massy gate which admits him ; by the 
fashion of which he is led to appreciate the ancient 
condition of the city, to contemplate its appearance in 
former times, and recall the events which have rendered 
the city famous in the pages of history. The walls of a 
city are generally the most venerable portions of its 
architecture, for, erected at an early period to resist the 
attacks of an enemy, they are kept in scrupulous repair 
through succeeding ages for the same reason, while other 
erections are allowed to fall into decay, or are replaced by 
more modern structures, an operation of too much time 
and cost to be pursued generally with a work of such 
great extent as the fortification of a city. 

Although England has but seldom experienced the 
Tavages of a foreign enemy, she has, unfortunately, but 
too frequently suffered from internal commotious, which 
m effect are perhaps the more disastrous of the two. 
From the former we were protected by our insu- 
lar position, but the latter required more substantial 
Precautions, and the massy erections of the earlier ages 
stow how important such fortifications were deemed. 


| York presents us with a fine example. The walls of this 


ancient city are greatly decayed, yet still present, in their 
half-ruined state, evidence of their former strength and 
Importance. 

The long cessation from civil wars and domestic con- 
vulsions which England has happily so long enjoyed 
appears to have banished all apprehensions of the destruc- 
tion of her internal peace; the necessity of preserving 
the fortifications of towns now appears to be considered 

Vou. VIII. 


scarcely necessary ; and we think such confidence well 
founded. The extent of the walls of York 1s nearly equal 
to those which once surrounded the city of London, the 
area enclosed being about the same in both. The best 
notice we have met with of their extent is one of the 
earliest ; it is that of Leland, who in his ‘ Itinerary,’ says, 
“The city of York is divided by the river Ouse ; but that 
part which is on the east side is twice as great as that on 
the west. The great tower at Lendall had a chain of iron 
to cast over the river; then another tower, and so to 
Bootham Bar; from thence to Monk Bar, ten towers ; 
and to Laythorpe Postern, four towers; for some distance 
the deep waters of Foss defended this part of the city 
without the walls; and from thence to Walmgate Bar, 
three towers ; then Fishergate Bar, walled up in the time 
of Henry VII., and three towers, the last a postern, from 
which by a bridge over the Foss to the Castle, and the 
ruins of five towers was all that remained of it. On the 
west side of the river was first a tower from which the 
wall passed over the dungeon to the castle on Old Baile, 
with nine towers to Micklegate Bar, and between it and 
North-west Postern, ten towers ; the postern was opposite 
to the tower at Lendall, to draw the chain over the river 
between them.” 

These walls appear to have been erected about the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, when Edward I. 
caused the old Roman fortifications to be rased and new 
walls elevated on the same foundation. The portals or 
bars leading into the city are the most perfect portions of 
the work, one of the largest and most important being 
Micklegate Bar, represented in the engraving. 
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This portal is situated on the Western side of the town 
and forms the entrance to what is called Micklegate, a 
long spacious street extending to Ouse Bridge. The 
word “ gate” is used in the North in a sense equivalent to 
the Southern “ street” or “lane,”’ and does not signify a port 
or entrance, which are called “ bars.” This bar, which 
takes its name from the street to which it leads, is adorned 
with lofty turrets and handsome battlements, and alto- 
gether has a noble appearance. Over the arch is a large 
shield with the arms of England and France, and on each 
side a lesser one with the arms of the city. A small 
portal at the side of the structure was made in 1754 for the 
greater convenience of foot passengers. The great en- 
trance is strengthened by an outer gate, across which a 
massy iron chain may be extended, and by a portcullis 
whose heavy black bars hang from above. 

During the troubles in the time of Charles I. the city 
of York suffered considerably from the artillery of the 
Parliamentary forces, and in the last siege, by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax in 1644, the walls were so broken up that it took 
three years to restore them. 

Many were the gallant deeds performed during these 
sieges, by the besieged and besiegers; gallantly did the 
Royalist forces occasionally march forth from the city on 
some adventurous exploit,—the breaking up some of the 
enemy’s works, or attacking a detached part of their army ; 
and various was the success attending such sorties, at 
one time returning with renewed hopes after a victorious 
skirmish, at another rushing back into the town in dis- 
order, their plans defeated, the men wounded, and the 
dead and dying filling up the pathways. 

It was from the Micklegate Bar that the reduced forces 
of the king left the town, on its surrender to the Parlia- 
mentary army, on July 16, 1644. The forces of the 
parliament were arranged on either side of the road for 
the distance of more than a mile, and it was through the 
enemy’s ranks that the royalists commenced their last 
march from the city. 





GREEK DRAMA.—No. II. Aiscny.us. 
(Continued from No. 457.} 


Havine, in our last number, prepared the way by a 
short account of the peculiarities of the Greek stage, we 
now proceed to give a biographical account of the three 
great tragedians, with some notice of their chief works 
and distinctive qualities. 

ZEschylus, the Dante of Greece, was of noble family, 
born at Eleusis, in Attica, p.c. 525. He ascribed his 
dramatic talent to divine inspiration, saying * that having, 
when a lad, been set to watch grapes in the country, he 
fell asleep, and in « vision saw Bacchus, who bade him 
cultivate the tragic art. On waking, he found himself 
possessed of the new faculty of dramatic composition. 
fis first appearance as an author was s.c. 499. In 490 
he fought in the ever memorable battle of Marathon, and, 
with his brothers Cyneegeirus and Ameinias, was honoured 
with the prize for preeminent valour for his conduct on 
that glorious day. Congreve offended Voltaire by wish- 
ing to be known, not as an author, but a gentleman: the 
Greek poet, in a nobler spirit, preferred the triumphs of 
real life to those of imagination; and in writing his own 
epitaph, selected, as the sole theme of praise, his exploit 
against the common enemy of Greece: “ This tomb, at 
fire-bearing Gela, contains dead “Eschylus, the Athenian, 
son of Euphorion. The glorious plain of Marathon may 
relate his might, and the long-haired Mede, well knowing 
it.” He gained his first tragic victory, p.c. 484. Dur- 
ing the second invasion of Greece, n.c. 480, 479, he 
fought again with like ardour at Salamis and Plateea, at 
the last of which Ameinias again won the aristeia, the 
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prize of courage. Of these mighty events the poet, an 
eye-witness, has given a spirit-stirring description in the 
‘ Persians,’ performed s.c. 472; having for subject the 
defeats, ruin, and shameful return of the invader to his 
seat of empire,—a piece of little plot and inartificial con- 
struction, characterised by Schlegel as a proud triumphal 
hymn of liberty, rather than a correct drama. The latter 
part of A&schylus’s life was spent chiefly, if not wholly, 
in Sicily. The time and cause of his departure from his 
native country are obscure. It has been attributed to 
jealousy at the preference often given to his younger com- 
etitors,—a motive beneath his character. Once, when 
ten by one whom he thought unworthy, he is said t 
have observed, in a nobler spirit, that he dedicated his 
tragedies to time. His withdrawal has also been ascribed 
to disgust, arising from the following circumstance, 
Though evidently a deeply religious man, some portions 
of his works laid him open to a charge of profanation; 
on which he was tried, and, as it seems, acquitted , though 
there runs a more romantic story that he was condemned 
to death, and spared only at the intercession of Ameinias, 
who moved the people to compassion by showing the mu- 
tilated arm from which his hand had been severed at 
Salamis. Aischylus is said to have been over fond of 
wine, and some foolish scandal-monger of antiquity has 
reported that he never composed except under its in- 
fluence. He died at Gela, p.c. 456, according to report, 
from a very singular accident. As he was sitting motion- 
less in the fields, deep in thought, an eagle, bearing a 
tortoise in its talons, mistook his bald head for a stone, 
and dropped the animal upon him to break its shell. 
The blow was fatal. He was honoured by the Geloans 
with a public funeral, and the epitaph above mentioned 
was inscribed on his tomb. The Athenians regarded him 
as the father of tragedy ; and though it was not usual to 
permit the repetition of old pieces, yet, as a mark of 
special distinction, the regular allowances and assistance 
were given to any one who re-exhibited the dramas of 
#Eschylus. Afterwards this privilege was extended to 
those of Sophocles and Euripides. 

ZEschylus is said to have composed seventy dramas, and 
to have been thirteen times victor. Since many of his 
contests were with series of four or three plays, it will 
appear that, though others may have sometimes been in- 
discreetly preferred, he had no reason to complain of want 
of favour or success. Seven only of his plays are extant. 
The ‘ Suppliants’ is conjectured to have been one of his 
earlier works. It seems to have been the middle play of 
a trilogy, relating the history of the Danaides, or daughters 
of Danaus. The titles of the other two are preserved— 
the ‘ Aogyptians,’ and the ‘ Danaides.’ The heroines 
themselves formed the chorus, and the plot, if it may be 
called such, is comprised in the protection which they 
sought and found in Argos. The closing scene of theit 
tragic history gave, in the ‘ Danaides,’ a wider field for 
the severe genius of the poet. 

The ‘ Seven against Thebes’ relates the unnatural en- 
mity of the sons of CEdipus, the siege of Thebes by the 
Argives, led by Polynices, and the death of the brothers. 
In this play also the plot is inartificial, and the action 
halting ; but it abounds in magnificent passages. “The 
description of the attack which threatens the city, and of 
the seven chiefs, who, like heaven-storming giants, have 
sworn its overthrow, and expose their arrogance to vieW 
in the emblems of their shields; all this is epic matter 
invested with tragic pomp. This long mounting prep@- 
ration is worthy of the one terrific moment when Eteocles, 
who, having preserved till now a vigilant and courageous 
composure, has at each gate confronted one of the insolent 
foes with a patriotic hero, when at last in the seventh is 
described to him the author of the whole calamity, his 
brother Polynices, instantly borne away by the furies 
his father’s curse, resolves to meet him in battle himself, 
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distinct consciousness of the inevitable destruction, rushes 
to the mutual deed of fratricide. War in itself is no 
subject for tragedy : from the ominous preparation the 
poet hurries us to the decision: the city is rescued, the 
two competitors for the throne have fallen by each other’s 
hands, and the whole is closed by the wailings over their 
dead bodies, in which the sisters and the chorus of Theban 
maidens bear their share.” 

Of the ‘ Perse’ we have shortly spoken already. “ With 
great wisdom, in this drama, and in the ‘Seven against 
Thebes,’ the poet describes the issue of the battle, not as 
accidental, in which light it almost always appears in 
Homer (for in tragedy no room whatever is to be left to 
accident), but as dependent from the very first on the 
overweening infatuation of the one side and the prudent 
moderation of the other.” 

‘Prometheus Bound,’ like the ‘ Suppliants,’ was the 
second play of a trilogy, coming between the ‘ Fire- 
bringing Prometheus’ and ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ Ex- 
cept the ‘ Agamemnon,” it is the poet’s grandest extant 
work, There is in it little of action: “it is the represen- 
tation of steadfast endurance under suffering—the im- 
mortal suffering of a god.” Prometheus, having incurred 
the wrath of Zeus (Jupiter) for imparting the gift of 
fire to the wretched race of man, is chained, by the un- 
willing agency of Hephaestos (Vulcan), assisted by two 
personifications, Strength and Force, to the summit of 
Caucasus. The Titan preserves silence while his foes are 
near; then breaks into a magnificent strain of lonely 
complaint, interrupted by the arrival of the chorus of 
Ocean Nymphs, akin to him, amidst whose timid lamen- 
tations he gives more free vent to his character, recounts 
the causes of his fall, and alludes darkly to the future. 
Next comes the Ocean God, who, counselling submission, 
is repulsed with disdain; then lo, fate-driven, wronged 
like himself by Zeus, to whom he darkly prophesies the 
downfal of their oppressor, and his own deliverance, 
through her offspring. Zeus, unable to read the decrees 
of Fate, which are revealed to Prometheus, sends Hermes 
todemand the explanation of these forebodings, the secret 
which is to assure to him for ever the throne of Olympus. 
This, feeling himself here superior to his foe, in his own 
firm all-enduring will, the Titan steadily refuses to reveal ; 
“and, before the refusal is well uttered, amid thunder, 
lightning, storm, and earthquake, he, with the rock to 
which he is fettered, is swallowed down into the infernal 
world. The triumph of subjection has perhaps never 
been more gloriously solemnized ; and it is difficult to 
conceive how, in the ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ the poet 
could maintain his ground on an equal elevation.” 

The other three pieces of Alschylus are very remark- 
able, as forming the only complete trilogy that remains, 
the Oresteia, or story of Orestes. It tells the mournful 
history of the house of Agamemnon after the Trojan 
war. The first piece, the ‘ Agamemnon,’ the most sublime, 
we think, within the range of the drama, relates the 
return of the king, and his murder, like an ox at the stall, 
by his faithless wife. Though at some length, we must 
here transcribe Schlegel’s epitome of the play. 

“It is of consequence to Clyteemnestra that she should 
not be surprised by her husband’s return. She has 
therefore taken measures to have an unbroken line of 
beacon-fires from Troy to Mycense, to announce to her 
the great event. The play opens with the speech of a 
watchman, who supplicates of the gods deliverance from 
ils ten years’ toils ; and at the same time sighs in secret 
over the ruin which is at work in the royal house. At 
this moment he sees the wished-for flame blaze up, and 
astens to announce it to his lady. A chorus of old men 
appears, and in its ode exhibits the war of Troy in all its 
lateful relations, traces it back to its origin, to all the 
prophecies connected with it at the time, to the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, with which the Greeks were constrained to 
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nestra explains to the chorus the reasons for her joyful 
sacrifice ; presently enters the herald Talthybius, who 
relates as an eye-witness the spectacle of the conquered, 
plundered, flame-devoted city, the triumph of the host, and 
the glory of its commander. Next comes Agamem- 
non himse!f, in a kind of triumphal procession ; on an- 
other chariot, laden with spoils, follows Cassandra, his 
captive concubine, according to the laws of war in those 
times. Clytaemnestra greets him with a hypocritical show 
of joy and veneration, bids her maidens spfead forth the 
purple carpets of the costliest golden embroidery, that the 
foot of the conqueror may not touch the ground. Aga- 
memnon, with wise moderation, refuses to accept this 
honour, which belongs only tu gods: at last he complies 
with her solicitations, and follows her into the house. 
The chorus begins to entertain dark forebodings. Cly- 
teemnestra returns to entice Cassandra by friendly persua- 
sion to the same destruction. She remains dumb and 
immovable ; but scarcely is the queen away, when, seized 
by prophetic rage, she Senshe out into confused, indis- 
tinct wailings; presently she reveals her predictions to 
the chorus more clearly; she beholds in spirit all the 
atrocities that have been perpetrated within this house ; 
that Thyestean banquet from which the sun turned away 
his eye; the shades of the mangled children appear to 
her on the battlements of the palace. She sees also the 
murder which is in readiness for her lord; and though 
shuddering at the reek of death, she rushes like a maniac 
into the house to meet her inevitable destruction; behind 
the scene are heard the groans of the dying Agamemnon. 
The palace is thrown open ; Clyteemnestra stands beside 
the corpse of her king and husband, like an insolent cri- 
minal, who not only acknowledges the deed, but glories 
in it, and would justify it as a righteous act of requital 
for Agamemnon’s sacrifice of Iphigenia to his own ambi- 
tion. Her jealousy of Cassandra, and guilty union with 
the worthless Agisthus, who dves not make his appear- 
ance till after the perpetration of the deed at the end of 
the piece, are scarcely touched upon as motives, and re- 
main in the background. This was necessary to preserve 
the dignity of the subject.” 

The next piece, the ‘ Choephoroi, or Libation-bearers,? 
commences, after the lapse of years, with the return of 
Orestes, grown to manhood. Then comes the offering of 
Electra, his sister, on their father’s tomb; the recog- 
nition ; the resolution to do justice on the murderers ; and 
the death, first of A°gisthus, next of Clyteemnestra, by the 
hands of her son. Scarce is this done when he is mad- 
dened by the Furies, the avengers of his fearful action, 
and flies in frantic terror from his invisible pursuers. 
The play concludes with a choral strain upon the thrice 
repeated scene of murder in that house since the Thyes- 
tean banquet. 

The third piece, the ‘ Eumenides,’ begins with the 
arrival of Orestes and his pursuers at Delphi, whither he 
goes to seek purification from blood-guiltiness. In the 
temple of Phoebus he experiences a short respite; the 
Furies are laid asleep; and the God directs him to fly to 
Athens, and seek the protection of Pallas. The shade of 
Clyteemnestra, pale, with the gaping wound in her breast, 
appears, awakes the avengers with reproaches, and dis- 
appears. They awake, and, missing Orestes, dance wildly 
a the stage, till Phoebus returns, and expels them as 
polluters of his sanctuary. The scene then changes to 
the Areiopagus at Athens. Orestes enters as a sup- 
pliant: the chorus, clothed in black, with snakes in 
their hair, now take their place in the orchestra. 
At first they had shown themselves, like wild beasts, 
frantic at the escape of their booty ; now, with calm dig- 
nity they sing their high and terrible office among mor- 
tals, demand the forfeit head of Orestes, and devote it, 
with mysterious spells, to endless torment. Pallas then 
enters on a four-horse chariot ; the cause is referred to 
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and the balls being equal, Orestes is declared guiltless. 
Finally, the Furies are appeased, invested with the title 
of Eumenides, or “ mild ones,” in token of their kindly 
disposition to the Athenians, and allotted a sanctuary in 
Attica, which they depart to occupy in solemn and gor- 
geous procession. Thus the whole series is summed up 
to the honour of the Athenians. 

Wonderfui accounts are given of the terror struck into 
the spectators by this chorus of Furies. These bear tes- 
timony to the pantomimic and scenic skill of the Greeks ; 
but as they are rather apocryphal, we shall not stop to 
relate them. 

The ancient critics are of one accord concerning As- 
chylus, giving him the highest praise for splendour of 
conception, variety and propriety of character, force, and 
loftiness of style, yet censure him as somewhat rude and 
overstrained in the former, and often involved, inflated, 
and obscure in the latter. We conclude with the brief 
criticism of Schlegel. 

“The tragedies of Aischylus are one example among 
many, that in art, as in nature, gigantic productions pre- 
cede those of regulated symmetry, which then dwindle 
away into delicacy and insignificance ; and that poetry, in 
her first manifestation, always approaches nearest to the 
awfulness of religion, whatever shape the latter may as- 
sume amongst the various races of men. 

“ An expression of the poet proves that he exerted 
himself to maintain this elevation, and diligently avoided 
that artificial polish, which might lower him from this 
godlike sublimity. His brothers exhorted him to write a 
new pean. He answered, ‘that the old one, by Tyn- 
nichus, was the best composed ; that his own, by com- 
= with this, would fare just as the new statues do 

ide the old; for the latter, with all their simplicity, 
are esteemed godlike, but the new and carefully elaborated 
works are admired indeed, but give less of the impression 
of divinity.’ His tragic style is certainly incom- 
plete, and not unfrequently runs into epic and lyric ele- 
ments, which are not well fused together. Abrupt, im- 
moderate, harsh, he often is; to compose after him 
tragedies which should be better works of art, was very 
— 3 in almost superhuman grandeur he may per- 

aps be for ever unsurpassed, considering that in this 
respect his fortunate younger rival Sophocles himself did 
not come up to him. An expression of this poet con- 
cerning him proves that he himself was a thoughtful 
artist. ‘ Aischylus does what is right, but without 
knowing it.’ ” 

Adequate justice has not yet, and probably never will 
be done to Aéschylus in English translation. Potter, in 
the last century, published a complete translation in 
verse. Within the last twenty years metrical versions 
of the ‘ Agamemnon,’ have been produced by Boyd, 
Harford, Symmons, and Medwin. We are little ac- 
quainted with them, but believe that of Mr. Symmons to 
be inferior to none. Captain Medwin has published a 
translation of the ‘ Prometheus’ also. 


{(To be Continued.} 





Singular manner of Crossing a River—The mode in 
which we passed the Oxus was singular, and, I believe, quite 
peculiar to this part of the country. We were drawn bya 
pair of horses he were yoked to the boat on each bow by a 
rope fixed tothe hair of the mane. The bridle is then put 
on as if the horse were to be mounted; the boat is pushed 
into the stream, and, without any other assistance than the 
horses, is ferried directly across the most rapid channel. A 
man on board holds the reins of each horse, and allows 
them to play loosely in the mouth, urging him to swim; 
and, thus guided, he advances without difficulty. There is 
not an oar to aid in impelling the boat; and the only as- 
sistance from those on board consists in manaeuvring a rude 
rounded pole at the stern, to prevent the vessel from wheel- 
ing in the current, and to give both horses clear water to 
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two are fixed at the stern. These horses require no p 

ratory training, since they indiscriminately yoke all 

cross the river. One of the boats was dragged over by the 
aid of two of our jaded ponies; and the vessel which at. 
tempted to follow us without them was carried so far down 
the stream as to detain us a whole day on the banks, til] 
it could be brought up to the camp of our caravan. By this 
ingenious mode we crossed a river nearly half a mile wide, 
and running at the rate of three miles and a half an hour, 
in fifteen minutes of actual sailing ; but there was some de. 
tention from having to thread our way among the sand-banks 
that separated the branches.—Lieut. Burnes’s Travels into 


Bokhara. * oat hie 
Artisans in Persia—The king is considered to have a 
general right to the labour of artisans; but he does not 
commonly exercise that right, receiving instead a certain 
tax, the amount of which varies according to the man’s in- 
come. But if a man gets a reputation for any particular 
excellence or skill in any trade, the king, or the governor of 
the province where he is, sends for him and makes him 
work for the monarch, and for the courtiers and great men, 
and he may think himself well off if he can get them to pay 
him even such miserable wages as may enable him just to 
keep himself from starving. This makes every man anxi- 
ous to avoid the reputation of being an expert workman, or 
of having made improvements in his art. Mr. Fraser, in his 
‘ Narrative of a Journey into Khorassan,’ mentions a man 
who made some improvements in pottery, so far as to manu- 
facture a sort of porcelain, resembling tolerable china ware. 
His fame quickly spread, and soon reached the court, 
When the king heard of it, he sent an order for the man to 
repair immediately to the capital and make china for the 
Shah. The poor fellow, who knew the consequences, was 
terribly frightened at this order. He went, however, but 
not to make china. He scraped together all the money he 
could, and sold every thing he had, to raise a bribe for the 
prime minister, whom he entreated to tell the king that he 
was not the man who made the china; that the real potter 
had run away, nobody knew where, and that he himself 
had been put under restraint by mistake, and prayed to be 
released. The prime minister put the money in his pocket, 
and told the story to the king, who sent a release to the 
poor man, who joyfully returned home, vowing that be 
would never more make a bit of china, or attempt any kind 
of improvement as long as he lived. You see how this 
must tend to keep down the minds of the people, and pre- 
vent every kind of improvement.— Uncle Otiver’s Travels 


in Persia. 


Singular Intelligence of a Cat.—A correspondent, who 
has given us his name, writes as follows :—“ In No. 442 of 
the A tend Magazine,’ I find a short article on the ‘ Intelli- 
ence of Animals,’ in which mention is made of a cat that 
had learned to open a door by lifting the latch. In con- 
firmation of this I beg to state that I have now in my pos- 
session a cat which performs, untaught, the same feat many 
times every day in order to gain admission to the kitchen. 
This cat has also been in the habit of accompanying me 
from the dwelling-house to the office up stairs, the commu- 
nication being by a passage, at the end of which is a door 
with a knocker, similar to that of a street-door, and which 
is of the usual height. On my return to the dwelling-house, 
being occasionally without my key, I knock for admissiov, 
and the door is, of course, opened. This process has, some 
time or other, been observed by the cat; the opening of 
the door has, in his mind, been associated with e knock 
previously given; and when he now wants admission, 
jumps without hesitation, lifts the knocker, lets it 
heavily, and awaits the result. If not speedily attended t, 
he knocks again; and if kept long waiting, will even giv 
double and treble knocks, evidently manifesting much 1m 
patience. In this case I am quite certain there has beet 
no teaching; the observation of the animal has alone led 
him to adopt the practice; and his early efforts provits 
satisfactory, be continues it to the present day, ma 
more use of that knocker than any person in the house. 
In some other respects I have observed more than ordinary 
sagacity about this animal; and as many persons are sc¢P 
tical as to the intellectual capacity of brutes, you may 
perhaps, think it worth while to place this account before 





swim, They sometimes use four horses; and in that case, 


them in your useful and entertaining publication.”, 
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Smyrna, for several centuries the most important scala, 
or place of trade, in the Levant,* is situated in a deep 
gulf on the western coast of Asia Minor, and, with the 
exception of Constantinople, it is the most important sea- 
port of the Turkish empire. Smyrna is the general en- 
trepdt for the productions of the Levant, and ships of all 
nations crowd its port. The means of inland commu- 
nication with distant parts of the interior, while they offer 
advantages in transporting European merchandise and 
colonial produce, equally fgcilitate the transit of the na- 
tural and artificial productions of the country to the place 
of shipment. Ships from every country are freighted 
with valuable cargoes both on the outward and homeward 
bound voyage. The roadstead is safe and capacious, the 
anchorage is good, and the largest ships can load and 
unload close to the wharfs. Nearly every power in 
Europe has a consul at Smyrna, who is vested with more 
than ordinary authority, the court of the consul usually 
constituting a civil and commercial judicatory. The 
Frank (European) population amounts to between three 
and four thousand, and out of about 120,000 inhabitants 
probably not more than 70,000 ure Turks; 23,000 
Greeks, 7000 Armenians, and above 10,000 Jews consti- 
tuting the remainder. The higher order of Franks are 
engaged in commerce, often on a large scale, and the 
lower class, consisting of persons from nearly every 
country on the Mediterranean, obtain employment as 
boatmen, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, &c. ,The 


* Levant, Levante, an Italian word, which means the East, 
and which is also commonly used, especially among sea-faring 
and commercial people of the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, to designate the eastern or Asiatic shores of that sea, 
namely, those of Syria and Asia Minor, the harbours of which are 
styled “Scale di Levante;’’ in French, “ Echelles du Levant” 
(“stairs of the East”). Smyrna, Alexandretta, Beyrout, Acre, 
the harbours of Cypras and other islands near the coast of .Asia, 


aig included within this denomination, —Penny Cyclopedia. 





various component parts of the Smyrniote population do 
not present those striking peculiarities which might be 
supposed. The characteristics of each are sufficiently 
defined to be interesting, but the angular parts have been 
smoothened by the active commercial habits of the place. 
Mr. Macfarlane, in his ‘ Constantinople in 1828,’ states, 
in his notes on Smyrna, that “a turban and caftan would 
make the Frank a Turk ; and a hat and coat, the Turk a 
Frank.” The French preceded us in the trade of the 
Levant, and they are sufficiently numerous to give the 
tone to society amongst the Franks. The French lan- 
guage has su ed the Italian in the superior class of 
society, but the shopkeepers and persons of their class 
speak a corrupt Italian called “ Lingua Franca.” News- 
apers are published in the French ‘language. Smyrna 
asts the title of “ Le petit Paris du Levant,” but 
though the distant view of the town is fine, the streets are 
crooked and narrow, and the majority of the houses are 
built of wood: iit is probably the prevailing ease and 
gaiety of social intercourse which has tempted the com- 
parison. The houses on the quays make a good appear- 
ance and are handsome. 

The number of English commercial houses at Smyrna 
is about twenty ; and the Venetians, Genoese, and other 
Italians, the Dalmatians, Dutch, French, and Americans, 
have also establishments. No other town either in Asiatic 
or European Turkey has so extensive an export and im- 
port trade. Purchases or sales are effected by brokers, 
who receive instructions ‘from the buyer and seller, and 
the respective brokers of each party settle the terms of 
the bargain, after which the real buyer and seller confirm 
the transaction at a personal interview. The brokers are 
principally Jews. “The Greek dealers are in general 
petty shopkeepers, very cunning, and very bad payers. 
The Jews have similar defects, but are well supported b 
their brethren, who generally become guarantee for 
other. ‘The Armenians are by fax the largest traffickers 
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both for buying and selling ; and though hard bargainers, 
are mostly all solvent, and honourable as well as honest. 
The Turks are, however, as far superior to the foregoing 
races in all moral qualities as they are inferior to them in 
means and commercial abilities ; yet they sometimes deal 
largely, and their bond is as punctually discharged, in 
general, as the day comes when it falls due.”* The num- 
ber of native dealers insolvent was at one time very large. 
There is a Turkish tribunal of commerce, where dis- 
puted accounts and other similar matters are disposed of, 
usually in a straightforward and rational manner. 

The largest article of import is coffee, which is the 
favourite beverage of the inhabitants of Turkey and 
Western Asia. It is said that at Smyrna, in a population 
of 120,000, there are 400,000 cups of coffee drank daily, 
the cost of which is 20,000 piastres. The largest portion 
of the supply of coffee is derived from America, and 
England and France rank next, after which follow Hol- 
land, Trieste, Leghorn, and Genoa. Sugar is the next 
in importance, and the supply is furnished by the same 
countries from which coffee is imported. Indigo is 
chiefly supplied by England, and tin exclusively. ‘The 
most extensive branch of imports consists of manufac- 
tured goods, the demand for which is daily becoming 
more extensive. The circular already quoted states that 
“ the native consumers are exceedingly fastidious in their 
choice of designs and colours, which ought very frequently 
to be altered to meet their capricious taste.” The charges 
on the sale of imported goods average 12 per cent., in- 
cluding 2 per cent. freight from England, and 3 per cent. 
customs’ duty. The voyage from England to Smyrna 
seldom exceeds from forty to fifty days, and is frequently 
accomplished in less time. 

The silk produced at Brussa, about 200 miles from 
Smyrna, is forwarded by caravans, and is the richest raw 
article of export. The production of raw silk promises 
the most important advantages to Turkey, as the supply 
of that article is limited in the countries from which 
England has been accustomed to derive a supply, while 
the demand for English silk is increasing; and as it is 
believed that our great rivals in this manufacture have 
succeeded in stimulating the native producers of raw silk 
in France to supply an increased quantity, we must look 
to Turkey for the means of keeping pace with foreign 
manufacturers. Opium is largely exported, particularly 
to America, whence it finds its way to China. Drugs and 
gums are exported in the largest quantities to the English 
market. Galls for England, Germany, and France, but 
chiefly the two former countries ; valonia, which employs 
more British shipping for full cargoes of only one article 
than any other species of produce, with the exception of 
fruit ; these, with madder, sponges, olive-oil, wax, hare- 
skins, goats’ and sheep’s wool, complete the list of arti- 
cles of export. The export of figs and raisins, which 
may be regarded as the great staple of Smyrna, gives ex- 
traordinary activity to the town. Figs are shipped in 
September, and raisins in October. The former are all 
brought to Smyrna, but to procure a cargo of the latter 
it is necessary to proceed to the ports near the district 
where they are produced. Chesmé, a town of about five 
thousand inhabitants, owes its prosperity to the trade in 
raisins, which are grown in immense abundance in the 
neighbourhood. Vourla is another port whence raisins 
are shipped in large quantities. ‘The Sultana raisins are, 
however, shipped at Smyrna. 

The mode of conducting commercial transactions in 
the 7 scales” of the Levant, where a Frank population 
exists, is very different from that which prevails generally 
in the interior of the country. Some of the characteris- 
tics of commerce in Turkey are highly deserving of no- 
tice. Their peculiarity is owing to the system of direct 


* Extract from a commercial circular quoted in M‘Culloch’s 
* Dictionary of Commerce,’ 
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taxation which prevails; and the revenue being chief 
derived from this source, the customs’ duty on the im- 
portation of foreign goods does not amount to more than 
three per cent. on their value. The Turks, in fact, enjoy, 
and have long enjoyed, all the advantages which are the 
results of a free and unshackled trade. Mr. Thornton, 
in his ‘ Present State of Turkey,’ says :—“ Since the throne 
of the Sultans has been elevated at Constantinople, com- 
mercial prohibitions have been unknown ; they opened 
all the ports of their empire to the commerce, to the ma- 
nufactures, to the territorial produce of the Occident, or 
to say better, of the whole world.” The capitularies, or 
contracts establishing the rights of foreign merchandise 
on the principles of free trade, were granted three hun- 
dred years ago, when the power of the Mussulman was in 
its pristine vigour and energy. No interests have grown 
up, or could grow up in Turkey, to beeome inimical to 
these principles. In the ‘Moniteur Ottoman,’ a news- 
paper published at Constantinople in the French and 
Turkish languages, and which represents the views of the 
Sultan, we may perceive that the experience of three cen- 
turies has only confirmed the rulers of Turkey in their 
enlightened policy. ‘“ Commercial liberty, according to 
the laws of nature and reason,” says this journal, “ is one 
of the rights of the children of the west who confide them- 
selves to the care of the Mussulman.” The elasticity 
which may be remarked in the affairs of Turkey is only 
one of the benefits which has followed this course. Mr. 
Urquhart, in his work on the ‘Resources of Turkey,’ 
fully confirms this view, and shows how the principle has 
triumphed in the midst of difficulties and obstacles of 
every description. “ It is thus,” he says, “that notwith- 
standing the robberies and violence of legal and illegal 
bandits, the commerce of the East, without exchanges or 
post-offices, canals or railroads, insurances or credit ; un- 
protected by courts at home or consuls abroad ; unpro- 
tected by a legislature where all interests are duly repre- 
sented,—extends its gigantic operations from Mount Atlas 
to the Yellow Sea; from the Blue Mountains amid the 
deserts of Africa to the Baikal in the wastes of Tartary; 
and by the slow and noiseless step of the camel, maintains 
the communications, exchanges the produce, and supplies 
the wants of three-fourths of the globe.” 

In a country in which the revenue is raised by indirect 
taxation, large capitals are usually required to command 
the possession of most exchangeable articles, and com- 
mercial enterprise is confined to a more limited number 
of individuals. The tendency to the division of com- 
mercial employments is greater, and brokers, commission 
agents, and other intermediate parties step in between 
the consumer and the first holder. But in Turkey a 
very small capital is required to enter into speculations; 
and from the humblest outset, a merchant (or perhaps 
pedlar, we might call him) is certain of attaining, if not 
great wealth, at least a competence. Ruinous fluctua- 
tions in prices do not occur to add to or to dissipate 
capital, but individual integrity, perseverance, and fru 
gality are not disappointed of their reward. The com- 
mercial spirit with which the Turks are so universally 
imbued, and that extensive knowledge of the wants and 
capacities of other countries which is so widely spread, 
are proofs of the existence of great commercial facilities 
which invite numerous individuals to engage in some sort 
of traffic. Mr. Urquhart says:—* There is nothing to 
prevent one and the same merchant from purchasing an 
assortment of German haberdashery at Leipzic and car- 
rying it to Tocat, there to exchange it for copper; he 
may exchange his copper for tombac at Schiraz; his 
tombac for English linen and ginghams at Bombay; 
and with these he may embark for the Philippine Islands. 
The same individual, with a venture of Chinese ware, 
may arrive at Astrachan, and thence return with furs {0 
Constantinople. Mercantile journeys such as this have 
not been uncommon, and on this system all in 
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traffic is conducted.” The travelling merchant has few 
expenses ; he lodges without cost, and the great fru- 
gality of the Turk keeps his expenditure lower than 
his profits. Further to show the simplicity of trade 
in Turkey, arising from the absence of protective and 
discriminating duties and legislative restrictions geuerally, 
Mr. Urquhart states that, in the establishment of a Turkish 
merchant, “ no books, save one of common entry, are 
kept; no credits (1 do not allude to the ‘scales’ of the 
Levant) are given; no bills discounted; no bonds, nor 
even receipts; the transactions are all for ready money ; 
no fictitious capital is created ; no risk or loss from bank- 
ruptey to incur. A merchant, whose capital may exceed 
90,000/., will very possibly be without a clerk; and a 
small box, which he places on his carpet and leans his 
elbow on, encloses at once his bank and counting-house.”’ 

To show the difference between the commercial system 
of England and Turkey, Mr. Urquhart supposes a Turkish 
merchant to come to England with a capital of 5000/. 
He goes dewn to Manchester and invests his capital in 
cotton goods, on which he pays a duty of 150/. when they 
are landed in his own country, and at 25 per cent. makes 
a profit of 12502. In his next visit to England he de- 
termines upon taking an investment of 5000/. in tobacco, 
but on reaching England he is informed that he cannot 
dispose of his tobacco unless he first pays the duty, 
amounting to 30,000/. For 100/. of English manufac- 
tures he was charged a duty of 3/. in Turkey, while on 
100/. of Turkish produce he is called upon to pay 600/. 
in England. He is obliged to sell his tobacco in bond 
for 6d. per Ib., the purchaser paying the duty of 3s. per 
lb.,and the astonished Turk sees it selling in the shops at 
10s., 12s., and even 16s. per Ib. 

In spite, however, of these obstacles to a reciprocal in- 
terchange of merchandise, our trade with Turkey is in- 
creasing, though the imports advance in a much slower 
ratio than the exports. From 1827 to 1830 our exports 
increased from 531,704/. to 1,139,616/., nine-tenths of 
which were cotton goods. Mr. Urquhart informs us 
that the taste of the inhabitants is strongly in favour of 
our manufactures, which, if not better, are cheaper than 
those from any other quarter. The late commercial 
treaty will have the effect of extending the market in 
Turkey, and we shall enjoy in return a larger share 
of the productions of its rich soil and happy climate. 
When we succeed in offering to the Turks the cottons 
and chintzes of Manchester and Glasgow at such a 
price as will induce them to discontinue their pre- 
sent system of household manufacture, our commerce 
with Turkey, and, through that country, with the popula- 
tion of the countries eastward, will receive an extraordi- 
nary impulse; but at present they pursue this painful 
industry while their uncultivated fields invite them to a 
more remunerating labour. It is in the remote parts of 
the country that it is most interesting to see the beneficial 
effects of wise and intelligent principles; and the follow- 
ing picture of a Turkish village, as it may become, if 
allected by the spinning machinery and the power-looms 
of England, will, we hope, speedily be realised :—“ This 
village,” observes Mr. Urquhart, “ grows corn, tobacco, 
and cotton ; it has enough of the necessaries of life for 
subsistence, and cotton and wool and hides for clothing ; 
and grows no more except the portion required by go- 
Yerament, which, if the population is Turkish, is very 
small. This village, then, employs one-half, say, of its 
labour in agriculture, and one half in manufacturing its 
cotton into cloths, its wool into carpets, its hides into 
Ztrouchia, while fields lie uncultivated around it. Its 
Inhabitants have no inducement to accumulate wealth or 
"0 gain information ; they are led to form no new desires, 
0 feel no wants by intercourse or traffic with the sur- 
Tounding country, because they find weaving their own 
cotton cheaper and less laborious than raising an addi- 
tional quantity of corn to exchange for the cotton-cloth of 
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their neighbours, who have no better machinery or greater 
expertness than themselves ;” but. when this domestic 
manufacture is superseded, “ the village, which was in- 
sulated before, now seeks to connect itself with the lines of 
communication with the principal marts; cultivation 
extends, wealth accumulates, instruction follows, desire 
for new objects increases, produce is raised.”” But this 
improvement, which English skill and industry have 
created, is checked, because restrictions are imposed on 
the returns which the Turkish peasant can raise, 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL BALLADS. 


No. If1].—Kine Epwarp ANpD THE TANNER oF TAMWORTH. 


Tue ballad of ‘ King Edward and the Tanner of Tam- 
worth’ was long in high fame with our ancestors. It 
exhibits not only the free manners of the people, but 
contains a clever specimen of their oblique humour, their 
mingled seriousness and droilery, and their love of jests 
approaching to the practical. The King acquits himself 
as well in the war of words as he did when he battled 
for his crown; and it must be owned that the Tanner is 
all but his match: his rough tumble from the monarch’s 
horse is but an acquittal for his sauey wit in telling the 
King that his best way was by the next gibbet. The 
ballad is alluded to by several of our early writers, and 
quoted as a signal instance of a drolling quaint humour 
commen to the peasantry: the title of the copy in the 
Bodleian Library is of itself curious—A merrie, plea- 
sant, and delectable History between King Edward the 
Fourth and the Tanner of Tamworth ;’ London, 1596. 

The poem begins in the usual way of minstrel stories. 
In the summer, when leaves are green and the air plea- 
sant, King Edward took with him hawk and horn, and 
hound and bow, and also a supply of courtiers, and went 
to rouse the deer of Drayton Busset. 

“ And he had ridden o’er dale and down 
By eight o’clock in the day, 
When he was ware of a bold Fanner 
Come riding along the way. 


A fair russet coat the Tanner had on, 
Fas‘ buttoned below his chin; 

And under him a good cow-hide, 
And a mare of four shillin,” 


“ Now one and all of you,” said the King to his train, 
“stay under the green wood, till I hold some talk with 
yond fellow who rides so boldly.” 


** God speed thee, God speed thee, said our King, 
Thou art welcome, sir, said he; 
The readiest way to Drayton Basset 
I pray thee show to me, 


To Drayton Basset wouldst thou go, 
Fro’ the place where thou dost stand, 
The next pair of gallows thou comest unto, 
Turn in on thy right hand.” 


“Nay, that is an unready road,” replied the King, 
“and I see thou dost but jest; pray tell me the 
nearest way; and, now I think upon it, thou mayest as 


well go with me and show it.” “ Show it!” exclaimed 
the Tanner; “ away, with a vengeance; art out of thy 
wits? dost not know that I have ridden all day on my 
mare Brocke, and that I am fasting yet?” 


«“ Go with me down to Drayton Basset, 
No dainties we will spare; 
All day shalt thou eat and drink of the best 
And I will pay thy fare. 


Gramercy for nothing, the Tanner replied, 
Thou payest no fare of mine ; 

I trow I’ve more nobles in my purse 
Than thou hast pence in thine. 


God give you joy of them, said the King, 
And send them well to prief; 

The Tanner would fain have been away, 
He weened he was with a thief.” 











* This ‘suspicion no sooner crossed the Tanner’s brain 
than he turned to the King and inquired, “ Come, now, 
fine fellow, tell me what thou art? Why, the clothes on 
‘hy back are fit for a lord; I doubt thee much, I pro- 
mise thee.” 
« T never stole them, en our King," 
I tell you, sir, by the rood ; , 
Then thou playest ot 7 | an unthrift doth, 
And stands in midst of thy good. 
What tidings hear you, uired the Ki 
As am far a aaa ? ae 
I hear no tidings, sir, by the mass 
But that cow-hides are dear. 
Cow-hides! cow-hides! what things are those ? 
I marvel what they be! 
be art thou — the Tanner replied ; 
carry one under me.” 

The King inwardly smiled as he cast his eye on the 
Tanner’s unsavoury saddle, and said, “I pray, thee tell 
me what craft thou art of?” “I am a tanner, man,” 
replied the other; “ what may your trade be?” “ Even 
a poor courtier,” answered Edward ; “a poor courtier, 
and out of place, who fain would learn an honest trade ; 
wilt thou take me as an apprentice?” “Nay, Heaven 

bove keep me from such a ’prentice,” said the Tanner ; 
“ thou worth spend more all ‘thy winnings, by at 
least forty shillings a year.” 
“ Yet one thing would I, said our King, 
If thou wilt not seem strange ; 
Though = — be better than thy mare, 
Yet with thee I fain would change. 
Why, if —— ~y fain would change, 
As change full well may we, 
ianosaaen 
For, sir, my Brocke is gentle and mild, = 
And softly will she fare ; 
Thy horse is unruly and wild, I wis, 
ye stepping here and there.” 


“ Well, what boot dost thou ask?” inquired the King. 
* Oh, little, a mere trifle,” said the Tanner; “only a gold 
noble.” “Here are twenty silver groats, and that is as 
good,” answered Edward, “as a gold noble.” “Ha! I 
could have sworn,” said the Tanner, “ thou wert not 
worth a single penny; but hark ye! though thou hast 
got Brocke, my mare, thou shalt not have my cow-hide.” 
- ny Pe man,” replied the monarch, “ I would not sit 
on a thing so foul.” 
“ The Tanner he took his good cow-hide 
That of the cow was hilt, 
And threw it upon the king’s saddle 
That was so fairlie gilt. 
Now help me up, thou fine fellow, 
*Tis time that I were gone; 


When I come home to Gillian, my wife, 
She’ll say I am a * 
The good-natured monarch took his subject by the 
leg to give him a lift, on which the Tanner treated him 


to such a sample of his manners as made him forget the 
odour of the cow’s hide, and exclaim, “ Good fellow, thy 
courtesy is but small.” The Tanner, glad at having 
twenty silver groats in his pocket, and a better horse than 
Brocke, his mare, under him, took his seat gaily, yet 
marvelling whether the stirrups were gold or brass, and 
started for home; but on this he had neglected to consult 
his horse. 
“ For when the steed saw the cow’s tail wag, 
And eke the black cow-horn, 


He stamped and stared, and away he ran. 
As the devil had him born. 

The Tanner he pulled, the Tanner he swet, 
And held by the pommel fast ; 

At length the Tanner came tumbling down, 
His neck he well nigh brast.” 


_ “Take thy horse, with a vengeance,” cried the Tanner, 
rising uneasily ; “ such a wild devil shall not abide with 
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me.” “ Well,” replied Edward, “ if thou wilt 
as change we may if we choose, by my faith, my jolly 
Tanner, I must have some boot to the bargain,” 
“ Boot !”? exclaimed the other, “what boot dost thou 
ask?” “Neither pence nor halfpence,” was the reply, 
“but twenty good pounds.” “Be reasonable, man, for 
once,” said the Tanner; “I had twenty groats out of 
thy purse, here’s twenty out of mine, and I have one 
yet left, which I would willingly lay out in wine on thee 
at the next change-house.” 
* The King set a bugle horn to his mouth, 
And blew both loud and shrill; 
And soon came lords, and soon came knights, 
Fast riding over the hill, 
Now out and alas, the Tanner he cried, 
That ever I saw this day ; 
Thou art a strong thief, yond come thy fellows 
To take my cow-hide away. 
They are no thieves, the King replied, 
I swear so mote I thee; 
But they are all lords of this north land, 
Come hither to hunt with me.” 

Wide stared the eyes of the Tanner, and his heart 
throbbed in alarm, when he saw all the courtiers and 
lords come crowding in and fall on their knees to one 
whom he had used so saucily: he wished himself else- 
where. 

« A collar, a collar here, said our King, 
A collar, he loud ’gan cry; 
The Tanner would lever than twenty pound 
He had not been so nigh. 


A collar, a collar, the Tanner he said, 
I trow it will breed sorrow ; 

After a collar there cometh a halter, 
And I shall be hanged to-morrow.” 

“T mean thee no such exaltation,” said the King; “I 
shall only make thee an esquire; one of the best in all 
this north country, for I bestow Plympton Park with all 
its tenements on thee, with three hundred pounds a year 
to maintain thy good cow-hide.” 

“ Gramercy, my liege, the Tanner replied, 
And I swear by sun and moon, 
That when thou comest to merry Tamworth, 
Leather shall clout thy shoon !” 

Thus ends the merry story of the ‘ King and the Tanner 
of Tamworth ;’ and though we have store of. adventures, 
such as ‘ Henry VIII. and the Cobler,’ ‘ James I. and the 
Tinker,’ ‘ William III. and the Forester,’ we shall coi- 
clude these regal rhymes once and away. js 

A.C. 





Sapemnceiond the people of these two countries, 
North and South Angermanland, seem to unite on a small 
scale all the advan of a manufacturing and agricultural 
ulation more fully than any district I have ever seet. 
The land is all in small estates in the ion of the 
— The men do the farm business, the women a 
riving a not less profitable branch of industry. There 8 
full employment at the loom, or in spinning, for old and 
young of the female sex. Servants are no burden. About 
the houses and inside there is all the cleanliness and neat 
ness of a thriving manufacturing, and the abundance of an 
agricultural population. The table-linen, laid down even 
for your glass of milk and piece of bread, is always cleat; 
the beds and sheets always nice and white. Everybody is 
well clad; for their manufacturing is like their farming— 
for their own use in the first place, and the surplus only, 
a secondary object, for sale; and from the number of 
nick-nacks in their households, such as good tables 
chairs, window-curtains and blinds—which no hut is without 
—clocks, fine bedding, papered rooms, and a few books, it 
is evident that they lay out their winnings on their comforts 
and that they are not on a low scale of social wellbeing, but 
on as high a scale as such of our artisans as have a 
view of constant living by their trades. This is Sweden 
Laing’s Sweden. 
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